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A Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate 





FEBRUARY 20, 1927 
THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


exagesima. The spirit of penance aroused by Septuagesima 
Sunday is more strongly urged in the Mass of today. 











New means are placed before us in order to encourage 

us to patience and fidelity in the difficulties with which 

we have to contend. The Introit is the cry of the soul 
weighed down by sin, the cry of the soul persecuted by the suggestions 
of the evil one: “Arise, why sleepest Thou, O Lord? arise, and cast us 
not off to the end. Why turnest Thou Thy face away, and forgettest 
our trouble?” 

The Church, in order to encourage us and to assure us that it is 
possible to triumph over all difficulties, points to the example of St. Paul 
and implores his protection: “O God, who seest that we put not our trust 
in aught that we ourselves can do: mercifully grant that by the protec- 
tion of the Doctor of the Gentiles we may be defended against all adver- 
sities” (Collect). All the labors of St. Paul were for the spread of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth; all his sufferings were dedicated to Christ, 
and his humility was rewarded by union with God. 

St. Paul is, therefore, not only our protector but he is also our 
teacher in suffering and in union with God. He is an example of disin- 
terested labor for the Lord. The beautiful Epistle is a picture of his 


life. He depicts the perils to which he was exposed, the sufferings he 


underwent: “In labors and painfulness, in much watching, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” He is not ashamed to 
acknowledge the “sting of the flesh” and bodily infirmities. He glories 
in them: “Gladly, therefore, will I glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may dwell in me”. The power of the grace of God mani- 
fests itself in the weaknesses of man, who is the instrument of God. 

The words spoken to St. Paul, “My grace is sufficient for Thee”, are 
also spoken to us. Our struggles and battles are like his. Like St. Paul 
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we must carry them on, for by them the seed of virtue, sown in our souls 
in Baptism, will thrive and bring forth fruit. The coming Lent is the 
springtime of the soul: “The sower went out to sow his seed 

The seed is the word of God” (Gospel). But the soil of our hearts must 
be prepared. The obstacles hindering the growth of the seed must be 
removed. The paths of indifference must be made loose soil so that the 
seed will not be exposed, devoured, or crushed under foot. The brambles 
of passion and love of the world must be rooted out lest they choke the 
growing good seed. In order that the seed may sprout and yield fruit, 
God’s blessing is necessary on account of our inconstancy. For this 
blessing we pray specially in the Offertory: “Perfect Thou my goings in 
Thy paths, that my footsteps be not moved: incline Thy ear, and hear 
my words: show forth Thy wonderful mercies, Thou Who savest them 
that trust in Thee, O Lord.” 

Quinquagesima. Holy Mother Church is especially solicitous that 
our preparation for Lent be one that will yield fruit. She has called us 
all to labor in the vineyard of our souls and exhorted us to sow good seeds 
of virtue. Today we are urged to make this a labor of love, for we are 
subjects of the divine Fountain of Love. The Church inspires us with 
confidence in the Introit: “Be Thou unto me a God, a protector, and a 
place of refuge, to save me: for Thou art my strength and my refuge: 
and for Thy Name’s sake Thou wilt lead me, and nourish me.” In the 
forty days’ tarrying in the desert of Lent, ere we enter the promised land 
of charity, the Lord will be our guide and He will nourish us. 

In the Epistle St. Paul chants the canticle of charity. This divine 
virtue comprises love of God and love of neighbor. “If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of Angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” The charity infused into our souls 
in Baptism is the badge of our membership in the kingdom of Christ. 
St. Paul enumerates the effects of this charity: The virtues, the queen of 
which is charity: “Charity is patient, is kind: charity envieth not, deal- 
eth not -perversely, is not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked in anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth with the truth: beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” This wreath of the roses of 
charity we shall all be able to wind for ourselves during the holy season 
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of Lent, if we bestow a loving care upon the seeds of virtues scattered 
on the good ground of our heart. 

“But when that which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away.” All the merits we gain for our works, and the light 
which will flood our souls, will spring from our charity. The perfect 
love of God will set our hearts aflame, for then “that which is perfect is 
come”. We experience a foretaste of the beatific vision here on earth, 
even though “we see now through a glass in a dark manner.” 

In order to merit this kingdom of love for men, it was necessary for 
the Prince of the kingdom “to go up to Jerusalem (where) all things 
shall be accomplished which were written by the Prophets concerning the 
Son of Man” (Gospel). This is the solemn preparation for the sacrifice 
of the Redeemer. He “shall be mocked and scourged and spit upon: and 
after they have scourged him, they will put Him to death, and the third 
day He shall rise again” (id). The sacrifice has been offered. Love was 
the motive. And by the merits of this sacrifice, the eyes of our soul are 
opened; we pass from the state of beggars, of sin and darkness, to purity 
and light, “face to face”. “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, teach me Thy 
justifications: With my lips I have pronounced all the judgments of Thy 
mouth” (Offertory). 

Ashwednesday. ‘Remember, man, that thou art dust, and into dust 
thou shalt return,” is the earnest greeting of the Church to her children 
today. Ashes are a symbol of the transitoriness of all things, especially 
of the life of man. But they are also symbolic of humiliation and penance 
for sin by which death entered the world. The prayers employed by the 
Church in the blessing of ashes are replete with references to penance: 
* . spare those who are penitent, be merciful to those who sup- 
(I Prayer); “O God, Who desirest not the death, but the 
repentance of sinners . . . .” (II Prayer). In the fourth Prayer the 


> 


plicate Thee’ 


Church refers to the penance of the Ninivites in ashes and sackcloth and 
concludes with the petition: “Mercifully grant that we may so imitate 
them in our attitude as to follow them in obtaining forgiveness.” 

The ashes on our foreheads are the badge of our enrollment amongst 
the crusaders, defending the citadels of our souls against the enemy. The 
weapons for the combat are the holy fasts with which we begin our 
Christian warfare, “that as we do battle with the spirits of evil, we may 
be protected by the help of self-denial” (V Prayer). 
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The content of the Mass of today, as well as of the entire Lenten 
liturgy is the interior sanctification of man by living the life of the 
Church and by conforming to the teaching of Jesus, the Redeemer. For 
this it is important to practice mortifications with the proper disposition 
of mind. Fittingly the Church, therefore, today prays to the Lord: 
“Grant, O Lord, to Thy faithful people that they may bring the vener- 
able solemnities of fasting with becoming piety, and perform them with 
tranquil devotion” (Collect). Bowing down our heads, we will follow 
the Church (Matt. 18, 17), and resolutely set out on the path which she, 
in her infinite wisdom, points out to us. 

First Sunday of Lent. This Sunday introduces us into the school of 
the sufferings of Christ. The sufferings and passion of the Redeemer are 
to serve as an inspiration during the penitential season. Our white robe 
of baptismal innocence, stained by sin, can only be cleansed by the appli- 
cation of the merits gained by the Blood of the Lamb. The mortifica- 
tions of the body, after the example of the suffering Savior, will help us 
to carry out the Lenten program: “We solemnly offer up the sacrifice of 
the beginning of Lent, beseeching Thee, O Lord, that while we are re- 
strained from carnal feasting, we may likewise abstain from baneful 
pleasures” (Secret). 

Our purification is to be accomplished by loving participation in the 
s afferings of Christ. In order that in the imitation of our Exemplar we 
may not lose hope and courage, the Church recalls His word: ‘He shall 
cry to me, and I will hear him: I will deliver him, and I will glorify him: 
I will fill him with length of days” (Introit). In the battle we are to 
wage Christ promises us both assistance and reward. 

But not only does the Church seek to inspire us with courage by her 
words; she also places a concrete example before us in the Gospel of the 
three temptations. “If Thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread.” Christ, however, did not come to bestow transi- 
tory things of earth, but blessings from on high. “If Thou be the Son of 
God, cast Thyself down,” from the pinnacle of the temple. But Jesus 
came into His kingdom “while all things were in quiet silence”, and not 
with ostentation. “All these (kingdoms) will I give Thee, if falling down 
Thou wilt adore me.” Christ came to found an empire of souls for His 
Father, and to establish the kingdom of God on earth, the Church. “Be- 
gone, Satan! for it is written: The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, 
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and Him only shalt thou serve.” The latter must be our words in our 
Lenten battle against the three great evils: Concupiscence of the flesh, 
concupiscence of the eyes, and pride of life. 

In the Epistle St. Paul encourages us to use this time of grace: “Be- 
hold, now is the acceptable time, behold, now is the day of salvation.” 
He also outlines our program for us: “But in all things let us exhibit 
ourselves as the ministers of God . . . . as dying, and behold we live: 
as chastised and not killed: as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing: as needy, 
yet enriching many: as having nothing and possessing all things.” God’s 
grace of triumph over all enemies is given to all of us; but “we exhort 
you that you receive not the grace of God in vain.” 

In order to help us in our spiritual combat the Church prays with us: 
“O God, Who purifiest Thy Church by the yearly observance of Lent: 
grant to Thy household that what we endeavor to obtain from Thee by 
abstinence, we may secure by good works” (Collect). 

Second Sunday of Lent. The Postcommunion of the first Sunday of 
Lent, “purifying us from the old life, (O Lord), make us to pass into the 
fellowship of the saving mystery”’, outlines our Lenten program: Put off 
the old man and put on the new man. These two objectives are espe- 
cially brought out in the liturgy of the first two Sundays of Lent: Temp- 
tation or conflict with the devil, the negative pole of our conversion, on 
the first Sunday; the positive pole, sanctification, putting on the new man, 
on the present Sunday. 

The idea that the life of the Christian is a life of gradual transfigura- 
tion is uppermost in the mind of the Church. The Gospel of the Mass, 
relating the experience on Mount Tabor, places before us the ultimate 
goal of our Lenten labors, transfiguration, eternal glory. This knowledge 
must be for us a source of consolation and an incentive to fight valiantly 
in the battle of the day. We must gather our forces of resistance, in 
order to take up the combat with ever increasing strength and vigor. 

A practical instruction leading to our sanctification is given us in 
the Epistle of St. Paul: “For this is the will of God, your sanctification: 
that you should abstain from fornication . . . . not in the passion of 
lust . . . . and that no man overreach or circumvent his brother in 
business: because the Lord is the avenger of all these things 
For God hath not called us unto uncleanliness, but unto sanctification: 
In Christ Jesus our Lord.” St. Paul indicates two principal virtues which 
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are necessary conditions for this sanctification. ‘Who shall ascend unto 
the mountain of the Lord? the innocent in hands, and clean of heart” 
(Psalm 23, 3). 

By fasting and self-conquest we subdue the flesh. And subjection of 
the body is walking in the footsteps of the Redeemer, is walking the 
royal road of the cross. This road alone will lead to our ultimate sancti- 
fication and transfiguration. As long as we are on this road, we shall 
depend on the goodness of the Lord and must confidently look to Him: 
“Remember, O Lord, Thy bowels of compassion, and Thy mercies that are 
from the beginning of the world, lest at any time our enemies rule over 
us: deliver us, O God of Israel, from all our tribulations” (Introit). 

The goal is ever before us. Our enemies will not prevail, but buf- 
feted and attacked we shall ever be by them. Christ, the Redeemer, drank 
the chalice of sufferings to the dregs, and rose to the height of glory. In 
our battle against sin we can arrive at our goal only in the manner pointed 
out by His example, and through His strength: “tO God, Who seest that 
we are wholly destitute of strength: do Thou both inwardly and out- 
wardly keep us, that in body we may be preserved from all adversities, 


and in soul cleansed from evil thoughts” (Collect). 
CUTHBERT GoEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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ST. CYRIL AND THE LITURGY 


F ANYONE should read for himself the Catechetical Lec- 
tures of St. Cyril of Jerusalem,'—full, as they are, of 
wisdom, fervor, and simple beauty—he would find sever- 
al clear and convincing explanations of the liturgy. There 





are references to three sacraments: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, and the holy Eucharist; to the Mass; to sacramentals; and to prayers. 
All these liturgical subjects St. Cyril makes the occasion of his preaching. 
His words are addressed to the catechumens who had been entrusted to 
his care during the seven weeks preceding Easter, and are intended to 
prepare them for Baptism.” In eighteen lectures St. Cyril explains the 
Creed, article by article, tracing the foundation of this Symbol of Faith 
in the Scriptures and in the writings of the earlier Fathers, exposing the 
meaning of each phrase, and pointing out the consequence of its applica- 
tion in daily life. On the second day of the week after Easter St. Cyril 
met the newly-made Christians again in order to teach them, in their 
now eagerly receptive disposition, the reasons of everything they had 
experienced. These latter addresses are called the Mystological Lectures; 
they comprise only five in number, but they afford a real treasure of in- 
formation concerning the liturgy. 

Analysis of this latter group yields matter for instructive compari- 
son of the administration of the sacraments and the arrangement of the 
Mass, as we know them, with those recommended to the Christians of the 
fourth century. Besides being wholly reliable, St. Cyril is probably the 
most lovable of the Church Fathers. He denounces heresy, but he is 
saved from hatred by his humor. He insists on strict observance, but he 
also makes goodness attractive, much as St. Francis de Sales does in a 
later century. “Brethren beloved,’ he calls his hearers, telling them he 
has long desired to disclose to them the meaning of the Mysteries they 
have lately witnessed. Then he proceeds to tell them simply, yet elo- 
quently, about all that has taken place. First, by Baptism they have be- 
come “true-born children of the Church’". The ceremony was held on 


1St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Lectures on the Creed, translated in A Library of 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, with a Preface by Newman. Oxford, 1838. 


® Biographical note from a sketch of the life of St. Cyril, found in the St. 
4indrew Daily Missal, for St. Cyril’s feast, March 18. 


> St. Cyril, Catechetical Lectures, (Oxford, 1832); p. 254, 


* Ibid. p. 258. 
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Easter eve’ in the great basilica erected by Constantine over the two hal- 
lowed spots, Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre’. Robed in white,’ the cate- 
chumens came into the outer hall of the baptistry‘. There, facing the 
west and stretching forth their hands, they renounced Satan and all his 
works and all his pomp and all his service. Afterward, turning from the 
west to the east, they recited the Creed. In the inner chamber they put 
off their garments—‘“‘symbols of the old man and his deeds”—and, having 
been annointed with exorcised oil, they approached the “holy pool of 
divine Baptism”. Here each one was asked if he believed in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Having made “‘that 
saving confession”, they descended three times into the water and ascended 


> 


again. “At the self-same moment they died and were born,” that water 
of salvation being at once their grave and their mother. 

The Baptised-of-Christ received immediately “the emblem of the 
Holy Ghost”, “the Unction”, “the Mystical Chrism’’; in other words, 
Confirmation. Again they were annointed, not with plain ointment, but 
with ointment become, upon the invocation of the Holy Ghost, “the gift 
of Christ”, applied symbolically to the forehead, the ears, the nostrils, 
and the breast. At this time they received the name Christians. 

That Confirmation should follow immediately upon Baptism may 
seem surprising until it is remembered that most of the catechumens 
were adults who had long been receiving instruction. The children among 
them were quite sure of being adequately taught later, for persecution 
kept them quite close to their elders, while strong faith disposed their souls. 
It is a Spanish custom’ even to-day to have both sacraments conferred 
at once and upon infants, partly because of the necessity imposed by the 
forced infrequency of the bishop’s visits—especially in missionary coun- 
tries—and partly on account of the firm faith of the people. 

Far from being scandalized at the change which has come in the 
administering of the sacraments, one ought to be edified at the adapt- 
ability of the Church to the needs of different times, preserving always 
what is essential while admitting adaptation to circumstances when neces- 


1 Ibid. p. 258, note a. 

2 Ibid. pp. 38, 40, 57, 108, 144, 155, 163, 205; 77. 

3 Ibid. p. 272. (See also M. Ant. Faivre, Le Catechisme de S Cyrille). 
*St. Cyril, Op. cit., p. 259. 

5 Ibid. p. 268. 

*As may be seen, for instance, in the Philippine Islands, 
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sary or useful. The rule is not “no change at all,” but “no change with- 
out reason” and “due authorization to insure right reason”. 

Minute as were the details of the ceremonies explained, more scrupu- 
lous still were St. Cyril’s cautions about attending to what each action, 
each word, signified: the water of Baptism drowned the evil spirit as 
the Red Sea destroyed the oppressor of Israel. At first facing the west, 
the region of sensible darkness and symbol of Satan’s “dark and gloomy 
potentate”, the catechumens turned to the east, “the place of light” and 
symbol of “the paradise of God”. The works of Satan, which they re- 
nounced, St. Cyril took as referring to “all sin”; his pomp, to “‘the mad- 
ness of shows and horse-races and hunting and all such vanity”; Satan’s 
service, to “prayer in idol-temples, things done to the honor of lifeless 
idols: the lighting of lamps, or burning of incense by fountains or rivers 

. . divinations, omens, or charms written on leaves, sorceries, or 


sol 


other evil arts Of all these abuses St. Cyril showed the emptiness, and 
the possible danger in their subverting the mind to the power of the devil. 
Instead, he counsels the catechumens to live soberly, justly, and accord- 
ing to reason enlightened by God’s truth. 

Very touching indeed is the way in which St. Cyril leads the newly- 
made soldiers of Christ to regard the holy Eucharist as the true Body and 
Blood of the Savior. He warns them against contemplating the bare ele- 
ments, and urges them to believe in the power of Christ, who, if He 
could turn water into wine at Cana of Galilee, was assuredly able to 
convert wine into His Blood and bread into His sacred Body. “Judge 
not the matter from taste,” says St. Cyril, “but from faith be fully 
assured: strengthen thy heart, partaking thereof as spiritual . . . . 
And so having it [the Mystery] by a pure conscience, mayest thou... . 
proceed from glory to glory in Christ Jesus.’”” 

Being persuaded by the meaning of the Mystery, the new Christians 
were ready to hear an exposition of that part of the Mass from which, up 
to this time, they had been excluded. The Mass of the Catechumens ended 
with the sermon’; and the Faithful alone might witness the ceremonies of 
Communion. Because they were already acquainted with the first part of 
the Mass, St. Cyril begins, in Lecture XXIII, with the Lavabo and traces 

1St. Cyril, Catechetical Lcetures, p. 261. 

* Ibid. p. 272. 

34 Catechism of the Liturgy. (The Paulist Press. 1921) p. 18, Q. 70. 
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in each action that follows all that it has to express. It is here that the 
conservatism and continuity of the Church’s practice becomes manifest, 
in contrast with her adaptability mentioned above. From the direct 
references St. Cyril here makes to the liturgy one may construct nearly 
the whole of the Ordinary of the Mass. A number of quotations will 
illustrate this: 

The Washing of Hands: Lavabo. “Ye saw the deacon give the priest 
water to wash. Hast thou not heard the blessed David opening this 
Mystery and saying, ‘I will wash my hands among the innocent and will 
encompass Thy altar, O Lord’.” 

The Kiss of Peace. “Then the deacon cries aloud, ‘Receive ye an- 
other and let us kiss one another’. Think not that this kiss ranks with 
those given in public by common friends . . . . The kiss therefore 
is reconciliation.” 


The Preface and Sanctus. “After this the priest cries aloud, ‘Lift 


up your hearts’ . . . . Then ye answer, ‘We lift them up unto the 
Lord’ . . . . Then the priest says: ‘Let us give thanks to the 
Lord’ . . . . Then ye say, ‘It is meet and right’? . .. . After 


this, we make mention of heaven and earth and sea; of the sun and moon; 
of the stars and of all creation, rational and irrational; of Angels, Arch- 
angels, Virtues, Dominions, Principalities, Powers, Thrones; of the Cheru- 
bim . . . . and also of the Seraphim . . . . who cried, ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth’.” 

Invocation of the Holy Ghost. “Then we call upon the merciful 
God to send forth His Holy Spirit.” 

Memento of the Living. ‘Then we entreat God for the common 
peace of the Church, for the tranquility of the world . . . for the 
sick and afflicted.” 

Memento of the Dead. “Then we commemorate also those who 
have fallen asleep before us . . . believing that it will be a very great 
advantage to the souls for whom the supplication is put up.” 

The Pater Noster. “Then after these things we say that Prayer 
which the Savior delivered to His own disciples, with a pure conscience 
styling God our Father, saying, ‘Our Father Who art in heaven’.” 

Holy Communion. “After this receive the Body of Christ 
and . . . approach also the Cup of His Blood.” 
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To hear the very same words’ echoing from the fourth century 
after Christ, must enhance for anyone his appreciation of the age-old, 
yet ever new ceremonies of the Mass. With the early Christians we won- 
der at the efficacy of the Mysteries and rejoice to find their effects in 
our souls. 

At that time the manner of receiving holy Communion was different, 
it is true. The communicants received under both species; and actually 
touched the sacred Elements with their hands. ‘Approaching therefore, 
come not with thy wrists extended,” says St. Cyril, “or thy fingers open; 
but make thy left hand as if a throne for thy right, which is on the eve 
of receiving the King. And having hallowed thy palm, receive the 
Body of Christ, saying after it, Amen. Then after thou hast with 
carefulness hallowed thine eyes by the touch of the Holy Body, partake 
thereof, giving heed lest thou lose any of it; for what thou losest is a loss 
to thee as it were from one of thine own members . . . . Then after 
having partaken of the Body of Christ, approach also the Cup of His 
Blood; not stretching forth thine hands, but bending and saying in the 
way of worship and reverence, Amen, be thou hallowed by partaking 
also of the Blood of Christ. And while the moisture is still upon thy 
lips, touching it with thy hands, hallow both thine eyes and brow and 
other senses. Then wait for the prayer and give thanks unto God Who 
had accounted thee worthy of so great Mysteries. Hold fast these tra- 
ditions unspotted, and keep yourselves free from offense. Sever not 
yourselves from Communion.” It must be observed that while the 
external administration of the Sacrament differed from that of to-day, 
yet the fact of its existence and assuredly its meaning are identical. In 
noting the difference one is challenged to further study; and just therein 
lies the value of reading an author like St. Cyril. Having tasted, one 
longs for more; one wants to search out the development of the liturgy 
all through the centuries, noticing how the meaning remains while its 
symbol appears slightly modified until the forms of today evolve. Truth 
is eternal and liturgy expresses truth. By participation, through the lit- 
urgy, we come to live truth; and this life by truth St. Cyril makes in- 


creasingly possible for those who read his catechetical lectures. 


‘The quotations listed above are taken from Lecture XXIII. 
> St. Cyril, Catechetical Leetures, p. 279. 
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Much more might be written of St. Cyril’s references to the sacra- 
mentals: every created object, every time, every place, is holy in his 
eyes. There is no evil except in the abuse men make of God’s gifts. Fire, 
water, wood, the earth, darkness and light,—all remind one of the Crea- 
tor. Much could also be said of the Saint’s unmatched commentary on 
the Our Father—a most impressive meditation in itself. It would be 
further highly interesting to compare the liturgy of Jerusalem with other 
early liturgies. But these and like problems must be left to another time 
or, better still, to the zeal of others who catch from St. Cyril the spark 
of genuine enthusiasm for the perpetuating influence of the Church. 
Surely every reader of the Catechetical Lectures will agree that, because 
of their historical significance, their apologetic value, and their intrinsic 
attractiveness, in the reflection they give of the liturgy, they are well 
worth studying. 

SISTER JEANNE Marti 


The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 





Is it not evident that we have gradually lost 
the true liturgical sense, under the avalanche of 
secondary devotions, the use of which, I shall 
be careful not to blame, but which, by their 
abuse, have snuffed out true devotional prac- 
tices? We can count by the millions the pam- 
phlets and works devoted to the cult of saints, 
some of which are more or less authentic, 
while the cult of Jesus Christ has been aban- 


doned, or almost so.” —GtLueT, O. Pr. 
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WINGED WORDS 


HE Church has never confined herself to the spoken word 
in her formation of the human soul. She has appealed to 
all the faculties of man in their interrelation. 


One of the mightiest forces at her command is music. 





Its purpose, according to the Church, is “to raise and form 
the mind of the faithful to all sanctity.” How? “By adding life and 
efficacy to the text.” 

To understand the Church’s doctrine and practice as regards music, 
we must glance rapidly at the centuries which preceded the Christian 
era. We cannot judge by the position which is held by music in our own 
day. We regard music as a pastime, an accomplishment, an ornament 
to a cultural training. Such an attitude is modern, but unsound. 

In ancient times, throughout every country of the world, both 
among cultured peoples and among the primitive, music was regarded as 
something which possessed power, a mysterious power, but which could 
be used to obtain definite effects; effects upon the body, effects upon the 
soul, effects upon animate and inanimate nature. For twenty centuries 
at least this was the universal belief; and to follow the history of music 
is to follow the history of the human soul, not in its lighter moods, but 
in its depths, its crises: birth, death, love, hatred, revenge, faith, striving, 
adoration. 

Primitive man is said to have explained this power in terms of 
magic; civilized man, in terms of medicine. Today, the slow gropings 
of modern science have given us an explanation in terms of psychology. 
The important point, however, is not the explanation but the truth itself. 
Music was a power which was recognized and used. It was used in order 
to obtain definite results. 

This was the common belief of humanity at the time when the 
Church organized her liturgy. How did the Church deal with this power? 
Did she cast it aside as dangerous because it had been regarded, super- 
stitiously, as magic? Far from it. She took to herself this mighty force 
and made it an intrinsic part of her worship—bone of its bone, flesh of 
its flesh. And in this she followed her usual custom of taking what was 
sound in the ideas of antiquity and incorporating them in her own teach- 


ing, keeping what was true while eliminating what was error or excess. 
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Thus, transformed by the Church, music from a magic charm became 
a prayer. 

Not all music was incorporated in her worship. Among the various 
systems which existed then as now, she selected that which would pro- 
duce the effect she desired. In this, the Church has remained firm through- 
out the centuries: she has always claimed the right to judge of the type 
of music which will give adequate expression to her dogma. Conse- 
quently, we find her setting standards, eliminating abuses, restoring all 
things in Christ. 

Why this constant care in regard to music? Because the Church 
is the great educator, inspired not only in her doctrines but in her 
methods. “The presence in consciousness of appropriate feeling is indis- 
pensable to mental assimilation.” ‘This is the explanation given us by 
modern science of the truth which the Church has always applied in her 
formation of the human soul. 

What is the music which the Church has fixed as the ideal type, 
the type which will provide that appropriate feeling, which will enable 
the faithful to assimilate her doctrines? It is the music which we call 
Gregorian Chant. Inasmuch as other music resembles Gregorian Chant, 
in just so far is it sacred and liturgical. In so far as it departs from that 
supreme model, it is inadmissible. The Church could not have spoken 
more plainly. Consequently a knowledge of this supreme type is the 
beginning of wisdom for each one of us. From an educational stand- 
point, to neglect this immense power of appropriate feeling is to put aside 
one of the most potent influences which act directly upon the soul. 
Words, in themselves, are not fully effective. They do not always find 
a hearer atuned to their message. Sometimes they produce a spirit of 
opposition instead of kindling the desired spark. But art has its magic 
touch, “‘penetrating the inmost parts of the soul upon which it mightily 
fastens,” as Plato put it. Its function is summed up in the words of 
Pope Pius X: “Vivificare et fecundare—to make alive and faithful.” The 
chanted text reaches vs not by means of the spoken word alone, but 
with the penetrating power, the transforming force of melody, of words 
that wing their way to God in song. 

During the past ten years I have had frequent opportunity to ob- 
serve the formative effect of Gregorian chant upon young and old, and 
its infallible power to bring about a vigorous renewal of the Christian 
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spirit. From time to time I hope to bring a number of such examples 
before the readers of Orate Fratres. A single example will suffice for the 
present. 

Some eighteen months ago a teacher from the Pius X School of Litur- 
gical Music in New York was invited to go to Italy to form both chil- 
dren and adults of the little village of Serravalle in the elements of music 
and in Gregorian chant. Serravalle is a mountain village in the heart 
of the Franciscan country, close to Camaldoli and not far from La Verna. 
Perched like a crow’s nest on a pointed peak of rock, the village is in- 
habited by people who are simple, primitive, and poor. Classes for the 
children were given during the day time, and for the adults in the 
evening—first for the young girls and married women, then the men. 
The attendance required an almost heroic devotion on the part of these 
hard working people, who, after a long day of manual labor, would walk 
for miles through the night to and from their lesson. 

The Pastor of Serravalle, the Rev. Fr. D. Edoardo Vignali, will 
tell the rest of the story in his own words: 

“The awful cataclysm of the European war had completely trans- 
formed this formerly simple and united mountain people. Everywhere 
among them there was discord, strife, quarrels, hatred. Religion was the 
only force which could react against this state of things. But between 
the priest and people there had been formed a gulf; the priest as priest 
was isolated . . . The religious ceremonies had no meaning for the 
people. They looked on without uniting themselves, and they remained 
uninterested, each one praying by himself as best he could. All contact 
between the soul of the priest and the soul of the people was wanting. 
The great need was to reconstitute this contact by calling the people to 
take part in the divine offices, and thus form a homogeneous whole 
tending towards a single aim. 

“This miracle has been accomplished here at Serravalle by the Gre- 
gorian school . . . The divine prayer of Sunday, intoned with that 
lightness, delicacy, and soaring quality, ended by uniting the whole 
people. All took part in an attitude of devotion, with eyes fixed on 
the tabernacle as if Jesus were appearing and saying: Peace be with you. 
The eucharistic hymn with its solemn and majestic rhythm ended by 
enveloping all hearts. The church was always full, the divine offices 
eagerly sought after. The contact was re-established, I was no longer 
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isolated, and the liturgy had regained its inexhaustible force in the edu- 


cation of the people. 

“This transformation extends, also, outside the church. All youth 
of the village attends the Gregorian school. On the faces of all, there 
appears a new gentleness. No longer are sung bold and vulgar love songs; 
and at times one may hear a young girl, busy at her household duties or 
leading a flock through the fields, intone the sweet melody of the Salve 
Regina, or the triumphal Regina Coeli, or the lovely Jesu dulcis 
memoria. . Pa 

This change is attributed by the pastor to the effect of the great 
art which has transformed their souls—‘this art,” as he writes, “which 
is not only art but religion, and—in religion—the fitting expression of 
the divine.” Brought to little children and to humble workers in a man- 
ner which they are able to grasp, this art has been the means of “renew- 
ing and purifying their souls through finding again in the inexhaustible 
religious spirit the abandoned ways of beauty and art . . . . which, 
like a living thing, enter the soul of the believer, impart a profound im- 
pulse which turns the human spirit—almost unconsciously—towards the 
mysterious regions of the ideal, and filling once more with spiritual light 
the ceremonies that had long become lifeless and cold, because not un- 
derstood . . . . Noone more than I can be witness to this.” 

Does such a transformation seem out of proportion to the means 
which were used to bring it about? I do not think so. The result is a 
normal one. Unless we could expect such results, the insistance of the 
Holy See upon a certain type of music and no other would be inexplic- 
able. The desire of the Church that the people should take an active part 
in the liturgical singing would be pointless unless that singing were one 
of the essential ingredients of a full Catholic life, unless its vivifying in- 
fluence were like oxygen to the body, required by each of us, whether rich 
or poor, talented or not—winged words of eternal life. 

Justine B. Warp 


Washington, D. C. 
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THE STATIONS OF THE FIRST WEEK IN LENT 


unday: Station at St. John Lateran. Since the liturgical 

function of today, the beginning of the Lenten Season, is 
one of the most important of the year, it was kept at the 
Lateran church, the former residence of the popes, the 
seat of the Latin Patriarchate, the Mother and Head of 
all the Churches. This church is dedicated to the Savior, and only in 
later days came to be called after St. John. In fact, only two smaller 
oratories near the baptistry were dedicated, one to St. John the Baptist, 
the other to St. John the Evangelist. The Mass is easy to explain. No 
other Gospel is more in keeping with the penitential season than the 
account of Christ’s fast of forty days. The admonition of the Epistle, 
to practice the virtues which must accompany the days of mortification, 
is also eminently pertinent. In the Prayer the Lenten observances are 
recommended to God. The Secret expressly declares that this Sunday 
inaugurates the fast: “We solemnly offer the sacrifice of the beginning 
of Lent.” This Secret was evidently composed before Ash Wednesday 
had been introduced into the Church. The Church of Milan has re- 
tained the ancient rule and begins Lent on Monday after the first Sunday 
of the Quadragesima. 

Monday: Station at St. Peter ad Vincula. Clergy and people assem- 
bled at the basilica of the great Eastern physicians, Ss. Cosmas and 
Damian, at the Forum Romanum. From there they wended their way 
up the Esquiline Hill to the church of St. Peter ad Vincula (St. Peter's 
Chains). The pericopes and the Communion verse of the stational Mass 
refer to the Last Judgment. The Lord in the Gospel reminds the wicked 
of their omissions, but the good he calls to eternal rest. In the beautiful 
Epistle from Ezechiel (34, 11-16), the Lord God compares Himself to 
the Good Shepherd lovingly feeding His flock, which He leads through 
flowering meadows and by running waters; and if some sheep strays away 
and loses itself, He goes in search of it and brings it back to the fold. 
The selection of this subject for the Mass is derived from the intention of 
the Church, to remind the faithful at the beginning of Lent of the 
delivery of the just from the servitude of death and sin, and to encour- 
age them to mortification and good works by depicting the terrible 
fate of the wicked and the glorious reward of the good. No doubt the 
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succeeding weeks of penance received a special sanction by these stern 


reflections. But there was another reason for reminding us of the final 
judgment at this spot. Here, in the great edifice next to the church of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, the prefect of the city in ancient times held court; 
here the malefactors were punished and sentence of death pronounced 
upon many. Thus the very nature of this place inspired the faithful 
with the thought of judgment and punishment. It seems also that here 
St. Peter was kept a prisoner, wherefore his chains were venerated here 
at an early date. That he was confined in the Mamertine prison is main- 
tained only by a late and untrustworthy tradition. This church of the 
chains on the Oppian (Esquiline) Hill boasts of a rank both ancient and 
eminent. It had been dedicated to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul by 
Sixtus III, about 435; it ranked first among all the stational churches. 
Later however, the title of St. Peter ad Vincula was adopted from the 
chains of St. Peter preserved here. Those of St. Paul, according to St. 
Gregory the Great, are kept at the Ostian basilica. The legend that this 
church on the Oppian Hill was built by Empress Eudoxia and that she 
brought part of the chains from the East is apocryphal. 

Tuesday: Station at St. Anastasia. Customs and traditions from 
the olden days of Rome continued to exist in the Byzantine era. In front 
of the stational church of St. Anastasia was a market place consisting of 
two markets, the Velabrum and the Forum Boarium; these were formerly 
the center of the city’s trade. At the time when today’s station origin- 
ated it was still much frequented by various business men. The pro- 
cession assembled in the church of St. Nicholas in Carcere. We have 
already mentioned this diaconal basilica, which, during the Middle Ages, 
became one of the most central and important of the Roman churches, 
at the time when the Pierleoni, the Orsini, the Frangipani, and others 
had quartered themselves about the Capitol. In this neighborhood Urban 
II expired in 1099 whilst a guest to the Pierleoni, and his funeral was 
celebrated with much ceremony at St. Nicholas in Carcere. From this 
church the procession crossed the Velabrum in front of the church of 
St. George. The booths of the tradesmen were mostly near the small 
Arcus Argentariorum (ark of the money changers). In front of the 
church of St. Anastasia, the parish church of the Byzantine court, sev- 
eral paved streets, coming from the sea and from the interior of Italy, 
met. Even the stairway which led to the portals of St. Anastasia was 
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LENTEN STATIONS 


besieged by traders and buyers. Consequently, the procession, before it 
could move into the interior of the church, had to pass through a scene 
of worldliness, the noise of which penetrated into the very sanctuary. 
Considering this, we will be able to understand the stational Mass of 
today, in which the Lord ejects the tradesmen who desecrate the temple. 
The reverence for the holy place was at all times endangered by the 
noise of the market and it is probable that the choice of the Gospel was 
occasioned by some special scandal which necessitated the interference of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. In the Epistle the Prophet Isaias cries: “‘As 
the heavens are exalted above the earth, so are My ways exalted above 
your ways and My thoughts above your thoughts.” 

In the Prayer the mortification of those fasting is recommended to the 
Lord in order to obtain for them a longing for Christ and His heavens. 

Ember Wednesday: Station at St. Mary Major. Today’s procession 
started at the church of St. Peter ad Vincula which had been the sta- 
tional church two days ago. Thence it moved over the ridge of the 
Esquiline Hill to St. Mary Major, the second cathedral of the Holy City. 
It seems quite superfluous to speak of Ember days in Lent, because the 
three days of this week which are devoted to the Ember fast are 
merged in the other days of Lent, from which they do not differ in any 
way. In fact, the ancient Roman sources do not mention the Ember 
days of March: Both the Lessons from the Old Testament mention the 
holy number “forty” in connection with the Lenten season; Moses, at 
God’s command, remained on Mount Sinai forty days and forty nights; 
and Elias, in the strength of his miraculous bread, walked forty days and 
forty nights to Mount Horeb. The day’s Gospel repeats the same idea 
of the fast; it introduces the Ninivites, who did penance upon the preach- 
ing of Jonas. Because today’s station is at the principal basilica dedicated 
to our Lady at Rome, the Gospel, by a delicate allusion to the blessed 
Virgin, testifies to her holiness and to the intimate union which joins the 
heart of the mother to that of her divine Son. Christ was teaching the 
multitude when a message was brought to Him that His mother and His 
kinsfolk were without, seeking Him. Our Lord took advantage of the 
occasion to point out that the inner virtues bind the soul much more 
closely to Him than do even the ties of human relationship. 

Thursday: Station at San Lorenzo in Panisperna. The people gath- 
ered at S. Agata dei Goti, the famous deaconry of the Suburra on the 
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Viminal Hill. The church, once adorned with mosaics by the Suevian 
Ricimer (472), was in later years given over to the Arians by the Goths. 
It was restored to Catholic worship by St. Gregory the Great, who dedi- 
cated it to the celebrated Sicilian martyr St. Agatha, to whom the Romans 
had such great devotion. Today’s station at St. Lawrence in Panisperna 
was introduced in the eighth century by St. Gregory II. The distance 
from St. Agatha’s to it is very short. On the spot where the latter 
church stands, St. Lawrence is said to have suffered martyrdom; hence 
the Introit of the Mass is taken from the feast of that saint: “Praise and 
beauty are before Him, holiness and majesty in His sanctuary.” But in 
selecting the pericopes, the authoriof the Mass thought rather of the 
popular appellation of the place, “im Paneperna’”’. How the name “bread 
and ham” came to be applied to this locality has not been definitely ex- 
plained; perhaps it originated from an old signboard or from a misunder- 
stood inscription on the tomb of Perpenna. We have already referred to 
the superficial adaptations in the later stations; this one is a good example. 
Because “‘bread” is mentioned in the appellation, the author of the Mass 
also lets the Gospel speak of bread: Christ does not want to throw it 
before the dogs (heathens) but the sly Chananean woman asks at least for 
the crumbs that fall from the Master’s table for the whelps. The 
Epistle from Ezechiel (18, 1-9) also speaks of bread and eating, whilst 
the prophet earnestly admonishes the fasting faithful to practice virtue. 
The Communion verse soars higher, and reminds us of the Bread of Life: 
“The bread which I shall give, is My flesh for the life of the world.” 
Ember Friday: Station at the Twelve Holy Apostles. The stational 
procession of today started from San Marco (near the Piazza Venezia), 
one of the oldest churches of the city, built before 340 by Pope St. 
Mark I. Its route to the church of the Apostles was short. On all the 
four Ember Fridays the station is at the church of the Apostles, which 
was built more than 200 years after San Marco. The pericopes of these 
four Fridays, especially the Gospels, refer to the remission of sins: in 
December we have the purification of St. John from original sin in the 
womb of his mother; in spring the healing of the man who was sick 
thirty-eight years: “Behold, thou art made whole, sin no more;” in 
Pentecost week the healing of the paralytic is related: ‘Man, thy sins 
are forgiven thee . . . . that thou mayest know that the Son of Man 


hath power on earth to forgive sins;” in September we hear of the con- 
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version of the sinful woman: “Many sins are forgiven her, because she 

































hath loved much.” It is easy to understand why the church of the 
Apostles was selected for the (Gospel) narrations concerning the remis- 
sion of sins. To the Apostles Christ had said: Those whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained. Whatever you shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven; whatever you shall loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven. 
The idea of the power to bind and loose connected itself quite naturally 
with the church of the Apostles, which was built by the Roman Pontiffs 
during the reign of Narses. This church contained the relics of the 
Apostles SS. Philip and James; by its cruciform plan it imitated the cele- 
brated Apostoleion of Constantinople. The location of the Roman Apos- 
toleion offered another feature which we must consider here. The 
church was surrounded by porches and had several artificial ponds within 
its halls, supplied by water from the Thermae of Constantine on the 
Quirinal Hill. On account of these porches and their ponds the Gospel 
of this day was eminently in harmony with the character of the station, 
because not only a pond but also the porches are mentioned in it. It 
is well known that in the fifth and sixth centuries the Romans strove to 
imitate in their city the holy places of Jerusalem. Thus the surround- 
ings of the Roman church of the Apostles reminded them of the porches 
of Solomon and the pond of Bethesda at Jerusalem. The pond of Bethesda 
undoubtedly symbolized the baptismal font, while the Fathers saw in the 
five porches of the Probatica a type of the five wounds of Christ. The 
thirty-eight years, the duration of time that the sickness of the man 
mentioned in the Gospel lasted, underwent some curious and very forced 
explanations. The unnatural allegorical exegesis of the number by St. 
Augustine has penetrated even into the Breviary. According to St. 
Augustine the thirty-eight years point to imperfection and sickness, be- 
cause two are missing of forty, the perfect number. 

Ember Saturday: Station at St. Peter’s. As on the other Ember 
Saturdays, the station of this day is at St. Peter’s. The people gathered 
for the procession in §. Maria in Transpontina, in the Borgo. This 
church, as ancient writers tell us, stood “in capite porticus” i. e. between 
the Aelian bridge and the colonnade which led to St. Peter’s. The church 
was destroyed, perhaps under Pius IV (1565), and the one which now 





bears its name is neither an ancient building nor does it stand on the 
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original site, but about three hundred yards nearer the Vatican. In 
former days this Saturday was non-liturgical, as it had to be spent in 
strict fasting; and the Mass, which was celebrated at St. Peter’s, was not 
said until the end of the vigil. In olden times the faithful spent the 
whole night between Saturday and Sunday in prayer, singing psalms and 
listening to reading, both in Greek and Latin, of twelve Lessons from 
Holy Scripture. The ceremony was enhanced by the beautiful melodies 
of the “schola”, by the light from the silver lamps, and by the perfume 
of incense and Easter aromatics with which the tomb of St. Peter was 
incensed during the reading of the Lessons. St. Gregory reduced the 
twelve Lessons of the vigil to six, and in our days the five Lessons which 
precede the Epistle are the last relics of this most ancient nocturnal 
solemnity. The Lessons bear the stamp of the great distress of the Roman 
people caused by the war. God’s own people cries for help more insis- 
tently in this than in any other Mass formulary. Since the Introit, 
Gradual, Tract, Offertory, and Communion bear the same stamp, and 
since the same frame of mind prevails in the other two Masses (Wednes- 
day and Friday) of the Ember days of spring, the thought forces itself 
upon us that this series of Ember days was added to the other three (of 
winter, summer, and fall) on a special occasion of public danger and 
calamity. The Gospel of the vigil or night-mass at St. Peter’s is of the 
Transfiguration. St. Peter, the saint of the station, is taken up to a high 
mountain, where he exclaims that it is good to be with the transfigured 
Lord, and he wishes to build three huts there. The Gospel was well in 
keeping with the vigil at the tomb of St. Peter. The lights of the burn- 
ing lamps and candles and the calm of the night hours helped the faith- 
ful to transport themselves in spirit to the scene of the Transfiguration 
and to implore the Lord in His peaceful glory to put an end to the calami- 
ties and the unrest of war. 
F. G. HoLweck 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL JARGON 


N PAGE 325 of Volume III of Blackfriars, the Rev. John 
O’Connor in a delightful article invited his readers to con- 
sider the English style of the translators who render Latin 
prayers into the vernacular for our pleasure and edifica- 














tion, instancing the unhappy version of Benedictus Sanc- 
tus Joseph eius castissimus sponsus: Blessed be St. Joseph her most chaste 
spouse. Where angels rush in, ordinarily brave men need not fear to 





tread, and I should like, avoiding the exact footprints of Fr. O’Connor, 
to take a few steps along a by-path running in the same direction as his. 

I have not the temerity to attack the subject of vernacular hymns, 
translations of liturgical hymns, proses and so forth—that, indeed, is 
the main road of the matter and, like so many main roads, it leads to 
nowhere worth going. Not for anything would I stir the dust of con- 
troversy. Rather would I humbly submit as desirable a few small but 
not obscure verbal changes, which anyone can adopt for himself and so, 
perchance, in due time bring about an alteration of usage. It is perhaps 
well to add that, in condemning some words and phrases connected with 
certain Catholic prayers and observances, nothing is further from my 
mind than to make the least criticism of the prayers or observances 
themselves. 

In a certain excellent work entitled The King’s English are five rules 
to assist in the writing of straight prose, and the last two are: 

Prefer the short word to the long. 

Prefer the Saxon word to the Romance. 

Now I do not presume to cite these as always and everywhere valid 
(in spite of the undoubted authority of the book, I do not think they are) 
but merely to point out the lines on which some of our ecclesiastical 
jargon might be reformed. I turn for example to a calendar, and find 
that September 15th is the feast of the Seven Dolours of our Lady: pro- 
nounce it how you like, the word “dolours” is far too near “dollars” for 
decency—why not Sorrows? Happily we have an old English popular 
name for December 25th, but on June 24th, we are treated to the “‘Nati- 
vity of St. John the Baptist”—perhaps his Birthday would sound too 
secular and simple, but what does a child of seven or eight or a publicly 
schooled adult understand by “nativity”? “Our Lady of Perpetual Suc- 
cour” is a particularly bad example, but one not easy to remedy. I have 
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seen “Of Perpetual Help,” which is better; continual and unceasing are, 
perhaps, not improvements on perpetual. The substitution of appearance 
for apparition (e. g. on February 11th) may seem finical, but the word 
“apparition” is popularly associated with “spooks”, and its dictionary 
meaning is often not understood at all. “Decollation” for “beheading” 
seems now mercifully to be going out of use, but why, oh! why, do we 
call St. Joseph the “Spouse” of our Lady? I once asked a well educated 
woman what she understood by this word, who said she supposed it meant 
“something like a husband, but not quite.” Perhaps that is the idea it 
is intended to convey in this association, but the word actually means 
husband (or wife), no more or less. Then why not call him husband? 
I know certain priests who have made this change of usage: they have 
neither been delated to their bishops nor rent by their congregations. 
But perhaps the most ill-chosen word in the whole calendar is “Inven- 
tion”, for the first feast of the Holy Cross. Everybody understands 
Finding, but can one Catholic in six properly interpret “Invention”? 
And how many simple Protestants have been misled by this-to-them-clear 
instance of relic-faking? Again, “Adoration” of the Cross on Good 
Friday is fruitful of misunderstanding of a most undesirable sort; Venera- 
tion is the obvious word to use. 

It may seem rash to question the use of so well established a word as 
“indulgence”. We all know what “an indulgence of fifty days” means 
and how it differs from “‘an indulgence in sin.” But a deal of misunder- 
standing by non-Catholics can be traced to the use of this ambiguous 
word. The old expression pardon was much less misleading: or remission 
might meet the case. And what about that mysterious term “quaran- 
tine”? “Have a devotion to” so-and-so is a convenient if inelegant ex- 
pression, but the noun “devotions” might well be given a rest, in favour 
of prayers. Again “client of St. So-and-so,” is an archaism almost mean- 
ingless in these days; indeed, judging by their dealings with them, some 
of the “clients” of certain saints ought more properly be called their 
customers. 

Our litanies show a pretty crop of bad phrases; “loaded down with 
opprobrium”, “by Thy langours” (Mr. Swinburne, we thank you for 
that word), “Bread of fatness and royal dainties,” “Singular vessel of de- 
votion,” (insignis simply does not mean “singular,” i. e. unique) —these 
are not even ordinary colloquial English, but sheer jargon, and it is not 
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fitting to address almighty God in jargon. If in our ordinary speech and 
writing we must seek to preserve the decencies of English, we should do 
so in reference to matters of our religion; and particularly when, in pub- 
lic or private, we use a set form in the fulfilment of our supreme obliga- 
tion of worship. I have cited some common enough words and phrases, 
every one of which is inaccurate, obscure, turgid or unbecoming, and 
some of them are all. They are jargon—unkempt, slovenly language. 

The matter as I have approached it is more or less one of nomen- 
clature, and so fairly easy to remedy by individual observance. The far 
more serious question of the careless or ignorant misuse of English by 
many Catholic writers, clerical and lay, even about subjects with theologi- 
cal implications, is one that I will not touch, beyond protesting against 
the unnecessary confusion caused to the muddle-headed, and the gratu- 
itous difficulties caused to the scrupulous, by such inaccuracies as, for 
example, the use of the words “celibacy”, “chastity”, “purity”, and “con- 
tinence” as almost interchangeable terms. 

We ordinary Catholics, without money, notoriety, or influence, can 
not stop the building of imitation Gothic or sham Baroque churches, or 
forbid the sale of imitation stained glass windows, nor hold up the publi- 
cation of certain books of fiction, verse and devotion, nor censor the 
advertisements in some of our Catholic journals, nor banish aspidistras 
from under our altars or horrid and unecclesiastical music from our choirs; 
but we can quietly discourage the use of ecclesiastical jargon and by so 
doing help to keep from corruption that “innate grace and dignity of 
the Catholic mind” of which Cardinal Newman spoke, and which it seems 
part of the job of “progress and civilization” to destroy both in England 
and in the United States. 

DoNALD ATTWATER 
Capel-y-fin, Wales 








The Editor’s Corner 





LENT 


ENT is the Church’s official time of retreat. In imitation 
of Christ the entire Church retires into a forty-day period 
of special fasting, mortification, and prayer. The Christ- 
mas cycle revealed to us the wondrous things of the 
Messias; it gave us deeper knowledge both of the great love 





of Christ and of our own neediness and unworthiness. In the time of 
Lent, we must, like Christ, face the sterner realities of life. Following 
the lead of the Church our Mother, we must exercise ourselves in a special 
manner in mortification, the armor of Christian warfare, so that we may 
be the more worthy of the glories of the resurrection to come. Every 
child of the Church then faces a question calling for prompt decision: 
Are you with the Church for Christ, or for yourself without Christ? 

Many souls will indeed follow the lead of the Church, and practice 
self-denial in a thousand ways. Many will also observe the season of 
Lent by an increase of other religious exercises, notably the assistance at 
daily Mass. But will the intimate connection between these two kinds 
of holy acts be everywhere realized? The redemption of Christ centered 
in His sacrifice. The essential act of our worship, the holy Mass, is a 
sublime sacrifice. The acts of self-denial practiced in Lent are all acts of 
sacrifice, of immolation and oblation of self to God. It is these various 
acts of our daily Lenten routine that we can raise to the dignity of 
Christ’s own sacrifice by consciously uniting them with that of Christ 
on the altar. Whatever we do during the day, every act of self-conquest 
and self-denial in particular, we should place on the altar of the Lord at 
the Offertory of the Mass, and there unite it with the official offerings of 
the bread and wine, symbols of ourselves, so that all of these together 
may receive their supernatural value through the sublime act of the Con- 
secration. 

Even when we have done all this, there remains yet another question. 
Lent will soon be over, and what will its permanent fruits be in us? By 
the exercises of Lent we are developing in us the spirit of Christ. But 
the mortifications of Lent are greatly of our own selection, or easily fore- 
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seen by us. Only when we have learned to apply the spirit of Lent also 
to the hundreds of trials, disappointments, reverses, sufferings, ailments 
of daily life, have we truly made the spirit of Lent our own. These we 
meet when we least expect or desire them; in them we are facing the real 
test of the value of our Lenten observance. ‘Father, if Thou wilt, 
yet not my will but thine . . .” was Christ’s spirit of Lent. 





THE LITURGY FOR ALL 


We have heard from many readers of Orate Fratres, and their words 
have invariably been kind and encouraging. While the number of our 
readers is still small, it ranges widely from rank to file, including members 
of the episcopate, priests, nuns, laymen and women, both married and 
single, and students, both theological and other. It may at first thought 
seem quite impossible to offer something for each of these various groups 
in the meagre space of thirty-two pages. If our attempt so far has been 
in any degree successful, and communications indicate that it has, the 
reason for this lies solely in the nature of the liturgy. The latter resem- 
bles the Scriptures in being for all men. As all minds, high and lowly, the 
most intellectual and the untutored, can find food for their souls and 
inspiration for life in the holy word of God, so also in the liturgy of the 
Church. Often the latter is but an echo of the Sacred Writings. But 
especially is it the enactment of the teaching and practice of Christ, and 
that was for all men alike. The appeal which the liturgy has for the most 
varied minds is inexplicable except in the light of its true nature as the 
fulfillment of Christ on earth, of Him who ever was and ever shall be 


all things unto all men. 








The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





HE APOSTOLATE” has by this time received varied com- 
munications regarding PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS. 
In matter and origin they range from parish to college, 
from the mission field to the convent. From these the 





editor hopes to select in such a way that the different fields 
of application receive their treatment, and a wide range of experiences 
may be presented to the different readers of Orate Fratres. 

A son of St. Francis, pastor of a large parish, sends us the following 
program and comment as the result of his experience: ‘“‘My idea is to 
begin with the seventh and eighth grades of the parochial school. As 
soon as these are functioning perfectly, I would take in hand the sixth 
grade and also the more intelligent members of the lower grades. By 
this time the people are beginning to sit up and take notice, and one can 
get the Holy Name Society, the Sodalities and other parish societies to 
take a hand in the matter; this means practically that the whole parish is 
taking part. 

“In the meantime, frequent explanation must be given from the 
pulpit and in the class and society room; although, once the practice is 
under way, it requires little to convince the people of its propriety and 
excellence. 

“In three parishes and in two institutions where I am directly or 
indirectly responsible for its introduction, the Missa Recitata has been a 
success; and it is not due to any intrinsic difficulty that it has not been 
carried out to its fullest development. 

“To tell the truth, there is no intrinsic difficulty—at least not in 
any well regulated parish with a parish school. In this [present] parish, 
it took me three weeks, with limited time at my disposal, to secure a 
perfect rendition, on the part of the seventh and eighth grades. The 
subsequent steps are still easier. Of course, one must have one’s ears 
constantly cocked to catch any mispronunciation or slurring, and it 
must be corrected immediately after the service; but I have had little 
difficulty in this regard. 
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“As with all Scriptural and liturgical prayer, at the beginning, the 
people are somewhat mystified; but there really seems to be something in 
Holy Writ and liturgy that soon appeals to the heart of our people. It 
is nothing short of tragic that they have been, and still are to the greatest 
extent, deprived of this wonderful source of blessing. And why should 
this be? . . 

“And yet—if the dialog Mass is to be a success, a source of edification 
and not a farce, it will depend, in the first place and above all other 
things, on the manner in which the priest carries out his part of the 
program. The children, the whole congregation, will pattern after his 
example. 

“The very nature, purpose and method of the dialog Mass serve to 
concentrate the entire attention upon the priest and upon what he is 
doing and upon the manner in which he is doing it. 

“There is the question of ¢ime—the theory, so prevalent, that a low 
Mass should not take more than a half hour at most. . . . It takes 
me full forty minutes, as a rule, to carry out the dialog Mass in a satis- 
factory manner. Occasionally, it may be done in shorter time; but, if 
there-be many communicants, it may take all of forty-five minutes. Of 
course, I do not expect the congregation to kneel all that time; on the 
contrary, I insist on the observance of the rubrics for the Missa Cantata, 
which I consider justifiable and which, with the natural interest aroused 
by occupation with the sacred function, precludes any tediousness. 

“Then there is the question of reading. The priest must not give 
simply the ‘cue’ to the congregation and mumble the rest of the service. 
He must read the parts, for which a loud voice is prescribed, so that he 
can be heard and understood through the whole church. He must read 
clearly, distinctly, and not too fast. He must read according to the 
sense, with proper emphasis, as though the congregation understood the 
language—in a word, he must bring to bear upon it all the elocution of 
which he is capable. 

““What’s the use? They don’t understand it.’ That’s the answe 
I have received again and again to the above. No, they don’t understand 
it, and they are never going to understand it, if they never hear it. But, 
if they hear it constantly, they will understand a good many beautiful 
things—Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Agnus Dei, etc., etc. 
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“Many people are applying for missals; but, again and again I am 


told: ‘It’s no use. I can’t follow the priest. He goes too fast, and I 
can’t make out what he is saying.’ 

“Given a priest who will do his best to carry out the above ideals, 
and the dialog Mass is the simplest thing to stage, and, at the same time, 
it is the most efficient means of assisting worthily at holy Mass—a won- 
derful source of blessing. 

“In my opinion, it should be the basis and starting point of all our 
instruction on the holy Eucharist and of all other celebrations, the 
chanted Mass, the solemn Mass, etc. The latter will acquire thereby an 
added appeal.” 

A letter later on from the same priest contained the following 
paragraph: “This morning, for the first time in many weeks, I again 
officiated at the Missa Recitata in our church. To my great delight, | 
found that my drilling had not been in vain. The children carried it 
out better than ever—a large percentage of the lower grades chiming in 
with the seventh and eighth.” 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


E are glad to announce the appearance of a new liturgical 
venture, L’Artisan Liturgique, issued fortnightly by the 
Société liturgique. {t appears in newspaper-magazine form, 
20 pages. The first issue, dated January 1, 1927, contains 








a foreword, and descriptive matter on the altar, a practical 
course in embroidery, and instructions on the making of chalice linens 
—in three languages, English, French and Spanish. Various colored illus- 
trations accompany the descriptions. We quote the following from the 
English foreword of the Editor: 

“This style of Church Art Review, filled, as we have conceived it 
in our minds, with fruitful plans, projects and designs, does not exist at 
present. And yet it seems necessary that the mighty stream of liturgical 
life—which at this moment traverses the Christian realm, and draws such 
numbers of artists, men and women, inciting them to create the ‘beautiful 
for God.’—should be guided into every field where it may give birth to 
beautiful religious works. We may well say that it is the need that 
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creates the organ; for the Artisan Liturgique rises spontaneously, borne up 
by the mere force of things. 

“In launching this periodical the Société liturgique has been fortun- 
ate in securing the devoted co-operation of Monsieur Jacques, who was 
educated at a Benedictine school; and who offers himself as the artistic 
adviser of all those who may appeal through our columns to his experience 
of applied religious art. In our columns he will treat, turn by turn, and 
in a thoroughly practical manner, everything that has to do with worship: 
church and altar constructions, symbolic decoration, stained glass win- 
dows, church plate, sacerdotal robes, religious images, statuary, etc., etc.” 

Subscriptions to the new review should be sent to: L’Artisan 
Liturgique, 1 rue du Palais de Justice, Lille (Nord), France. Price for 
the U. S., 36 francs (postal check, Lille 26.092). 


Se 
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Another literary enterprise marks the increasing stream of the litur- 
gical life. Dr. Pius Parsch, canon of Klosterneuburg, Austria, has long 
been known for his activity in bringing the liturgy to the people. To 
his many other works he now adds that of a fortnightly, Bibel und 
Liturgie, described in the subtitle as “Leaves for the liturgical apostolate 
among the people.” The sixth number of the first volume, dated 
December 15, 1926, contains several inspirational articles on the Holy 
Night of Christmas and its liturgy, family celebration, the Psalms of 
Christmas, etc., written for the ordinary child of the Church in the 
simplest language. 





News was recently received in this country of the death of Dr. 
Stanislaus Stephan, a priest of Northern Germany, indefatigable in the 
cause of the liturgical apostolate. He was called away in the midst of 
activities and of future projects for the spread of the liturgical life 
among the people. About five years ago he published an “introduction 
to the language and the ideas of the Psalms,” entitled Psalmenschluessel. 
In 1924 followed the excellent Latin exposition of the liturgy: De 


elementis liturgiae christianae (Pustet); and in 1925 his popular exposi- 
tion of the Christian Sacrifice under the striking title: ‘Tet dies” oder 
“Macht was ibr wollt?” (“Do this,” or “Do as you please?”). The 
latter was, like the Psalmenschluessel, published privately by the author 
(Marklissa, Schlesien ) . 
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At the beginning of the present school year the theological students 
of St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville, Minn., organized a liturgical study 
club. The purpose of the club, according to the local paper, is “to become 
more intimately acquainted with the Liturgy . . . a potent means 
of injecting a new life of faith into their own souls, to be transmitted 
later on, to those to whom they will minister.” “For greater efficiency,” 
a later report reads, “it was deemed advisable to divide the Club into 
three units—A, B and C, respectively. Each of these units plans to take 
turns in bearing the brunt of the regular program.” The report of the 
first general meeting reads in part: ‘The business of the evening centered 
mainly about the meaning of Liturgy in general, the Liturgical Aposto- 
late, etc. Discussion was lively throughout the entire meeting, and the 


spirit elicited gives promise of many interesting meetings in the future.” 
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In the November issue of The Catholic Educational Review, an 
article appeared on “The Liturgy as a Form of Educational Experience” 
from the pen of the editor, the Rev. Dr. George Johnson. “As we grow 
and develop naturally by means of our daily experiences,” Dr. Johnson 
said, “So we grow and develop supernaturally by means of our liturgical 
experiences. . . . The liturgy is experience only when we enter into 
it in an understanding way; only when it is as vital in our lives as it was 
in the lives of the medieval Christians.” The article further offers some 
indications of how the liturgy is to be used in the religious instruction 
of children, and gives promise of a hearty and thorough attack of the 
problem by the School of Education of the Catholic University. 











